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to a paper on " Ancient coyning yrons/'3 communicated
to this Society in January, 1844. la that paper, the
author, Mr. John Field,, informs us that, about the begin-
ning of the year 1835, a number4 of coining irons were
discovered in one of the vaults of the Record Office at
Westminster.

Those coining irons were dies for the *"' silver monies of
Edward III. and Henry VII.; viz., groat, half-ditto, and
penny, mostly of the York mint." This is a useful piece
of evidence; but after all is said, may it not just be
possible that those country coins, struck precisely after the
London model, were in reality minted at London, and
afterwards transmitted to the places for which they were
intended. Not only, as before mentioned, are they of
better workmanship and design; but they are also more
carefully struck and of truer weight than any of the
barbarous varieties, none of which bear any similarity to
the model adopted at the London mint. Passing over the
fact of the difference displayed in the execution of the
dies, another question remains for explanation. It is this.
If country workmen were capable of regulating the weight
and of producing a good impression of a coin when using
a die after the London model, why were they unable to do
the like when the die used was made in their own city ?
Although the country dies were very inferior to those
which I hold were made in London, yet I do not see, if
all the coins were struck by country workmen, why the
money coined with one set of dies should not be equally
well struck and the weights as nicely adjusted as the
money coined from the other set. The manner of cutting

8 Num. Chron.j vol. vii, p. 18.

4 64 standards (obverse dies) and 163 trussells (reverse dies).